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Race,  Nation,  Religion  and  the  Jews. 

i.  Many  are  the  differences  which  separate  and 
distinguish  one  group  of  men  from  another,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  are  the  agreements  or  likenesses 
which  unite  them  to  one  another,  and  make  them 
different  from  all  other  living  creatures.  All  men 
speak  and  talk.  They  all  call  some  acts  '  good  '  and 
others  '  bad.'  They  all  have  something  which  we  call 
reason,  mind,  intelligence — of  a  different  kind 
apparently,  and  leading  undoubtedly  to  very  different 
results,  from  the  intelligence  even  of  the  elephant  and 
the  dog;  they  all  have,  as  we  believe,  what  we  call 
spirits  or  souls.  They  all  (so  the  learned,  I  think, 
declare)  have  some  sort  of  what  we  call  religion.  And 
we  believe  that,  through  their  souls,  spirits,  reason, 
they  are  all  united  in  some  special  way  to  God.  Only 
man,  says  the  Bible,  was  created  in  the  divine  image ; 
but  all  men  and  women  were  so  created ;  not  only 
white  men,  but  also  black  men ;  not  only  '  civilized  ' 
men,  but  also  '  savages  '  ;  not  only  the  wise,  but  also 
the  ignorant;  shall  we  add,  too,  not  only  the  '  good/ 
but  also  the  '  bad  V 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  the  very  things 
which,  in  one  sense,  unite  all  men  together,  and 
separate  them,  and  make  them  different,  from  animals, 
also  separate  them  from  one  another.  The  reason  is, 
I  suppose,  that  there  are  differences  in  the  likenesses. 
Though  all  men  speak  some  language,  there  are  very 
many  different  languages.  Though  all  men  call  some 
things  '  good  '  and  some  things  '  bad,'  they  do  not 
all  call  the  same  things  good  or  bad.  Though  all  men 
have  some  religious  ideas  and  practices,  they  do  not 
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by  any  means  all  have  the  same  religous  ideas  and 
practices.  It  seems  a  sad  thing  that  the  highest  char- 
acteristics of  men  should  lead  them  to  quarrel  and 
deal  cruelly  with  each  other,  but  so  it  has  long  been, 
and  so  (though  less  so  than  it  was)  it  still,  to  some 
extent,  is.  Religion,  for  instance,  has  united  men 
together,  but  it  has  also  separated  and  divided  them. 
Religion  has  made  them  love  one  another,  yet  religiou 
(though  we  should  justly  urged  that  such  religion  was 
imperfect  and  impure)  has  also  made  them  hate  one 
another. 

2.  But  are  all  differences  bad?  We  do  not  wish 
that  we  were  not  different  from  onions  and  horses ; 
but  should  we,  and  do  we,  wish  that  all  human 
beings,  at  all  events,  were  all  alike  ?  (At  once  we 
think  :  how  dull  it  would  be !)  Do  we,  then,  want  to 
perpetuate  differences,  or  to  increase  them  ?  Or  do 
we  also  want  to  feel,  and  to  feel  increasingly,  our 
likenesses  ?  Do  we  want  to  make  the  likenesses  grow 
more,  and  the  differences  grow  less  ?  Do  we  all  want 
to  become  more  like,  or  more  unlike,  each  other?  Do 
we  want  to  maintain  some  differences,  but  to  obliterate 
others  ?  Do  we  want  to  care  for  other  people  in  spite 
of  their  differences  from  ourselves  ?  Do  we  think  that 
we  ought  to  love  those  most  who  are  like  ourselves, 
or  those  who  are  unlike,  or  that  we  ought  to  love  both 
sorts  equally  ? 

These  are  very  difficult  and  very  delicate  questions 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  answer  them,  but  you  might 
think  over,  and  think  out,   the  sorts  of  answers  you 
could  give  to  them  yourselves. 

It  does,  however,  seem  clear  to  me  that  dislike, 
hatred,  prejudice,  cannot  be  good  or  desirable  as 
applied  to  persons.  A  famous  teacher  once  said  that 
we  ought  to  hate  sins,  but  that  we  must  not  hate 
sinners.     And  I  think  the  teacher  was  right,  however 


difficult  it  is  not  to  hate  some  sorts  of  sinners,  just 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
sins.  In  some  respects,  I  do  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  feel  likenesses  more  keenly  than  differences. 
If,  for  example,  we  felt  our  common  likenesses  as 
human  beings — the  brotherhood  of  man,  as  it  is  called 
— more  keenly,  would  there  be  as  much  strife  and 
hatred,  and  as  many  prejudices  and  jealousies,  as  there 
still  are  ?  If  we  felt  more  keenly  that  we  human 
beings  wrere  all  united  together  by  our  special  relation- 
ship to  God  ("  have  we  not  all  one  Father?"),  would 
not  the  whole  world  be  a  happier  place  ?  I  think  it 
would. 

3.  One  of  the  most  obvious  differences  between 
men  and  men  would  seem  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  belong  to  different  races  and  different  nations. 
We  have  carefully  to  distinguish  between  nation  and 
race.  The  two  very  rarely  coincide  :  that  is  to  say,  a 
nation  is  very  rarely  formed  and  made  up  of  only  one 
race,  and  a  race  is  very  often  spread  over  more  than 
one  nation. 

What  is  a  nation,  and  what  is  a  race?  At  first  that 
would  not,  I  dare  say,  seem  to  you  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  but  the  question  is  really  less  easy  than  it 
looks.  I  have  the  Century  Dictionary  by  my  side  as 
I  write;  let  us  see  what  answer  it  gives.  '  In  a  broad 
sense,'  it  says,  a  nation  is  "  a  race  of  people  :  an 
aggregation  of  persons  of  the  same  ethnic  family,  and 
speaking  the  same  language  or  cognate  languages.' ' 
But  this  is  surely  a  strange  use  of  the  word ;  we  surely 
mean  by  nation  something  less  loose  and  vague,  and 
something  less  synonymous  with  race.  But  the  dic- 
tionary proceeds  thus  :  "  In  a  narrower  sense,  a  nation 
is  a  political  society  composed  of  a  sovereign  or 
government  and  subjects  or  citizens,  and  constituting 
a  political  unit;  an  organized  community,  inhabiting 


a  certain  extent  of  territory,  within  which  its 
sovereignty  is  exercised."  This  '  narrower  sense  '  is 
certainly  much  nearer  to  what  in  ordinary  speech  we 
mean  by  the  word. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  meaning  of  race ;  we 
shall  find  that  the  dictionary  has  to  distinguish  three 
connected,  but  yet  separate,  significations,  (i)  "  A 
genealogical  line  or  stock ;  a  class  of  persons  allied 
by  descent  from  a  common  ancestry.  (2)  An  ethnical 
stock ;  a  great  division  of  mankind  having  in  common 
certain  distinguishing  physical  peculiarities,  and  thus 
a  comprehensive  class  appearing  to  be  derived  from  a 
distinct  primitive  source.  (3)  A  tribal  or  national 
stock ;  a  division  or  subdivision  of  one  of  the  great 
racial  stocks  of  mankind,  distinguished  by  minor 
peculiarities." 

These  definitions  of  nation  and  race,  though 
perhaps  not  wholly  clear  or  wholly  satisfactory, 
reveal,  at  all  events,  a  broad  difference  between  the 
meaning  of  the  two.  A  nation  is  usually  formed  of 
more  than  one  race.  Thus  the  Swiss  nation  is  clearly 
formed  of  more  than  one  distinct  race,  though  whether 
the  four  languages  which  the  Swiss  speak  mean  four 
separate  races,  one  for  each  language,  is  a  different 
matter,  on  which  I  am  not  competent  to  express  an 
opinion.  Language  and  race  by  no  means  always 
coincide.  Sometimes  the  races  of  which  a  nation  is 
composed  have  amalgamated,  and  are  no  longer  dis- 
tinct. Thus  Saxons,  Normans,  Danes  are  no  longer 
distinct  races  in  England,  though  the  English  nation 
is  composed  of  all  three.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Welsh,  and  to  some  extent  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish, 
are  still  distinct  races  from  the  English,  and  all 
together  form  the  British  nation.  The  French  are 
to-day  a  very  united  and  even  homogeneous  nation,  but 
even  they  are  made  up  of  more  than  one  separate  race. 


Races  can  be  much  bigger  and  wider  than  nations, 
just  as  nations  can  be  bigger  than  races.  For  instance, 
some  Swiss  speak  the  French  language,  and  belong  to 
the  same  race  as  many  French ;  some  Swiss  speak 
Italian,  and  belong  to  the  same  race  as  many  Italians ; 
some  Swiss  speak  German,  and  belong  to  the  same 
race  as  many  Germans.  Switzerland  is,  indeed,  an 
interesting  example  of  a  nation  which  has  no  special 
language,  and  we  may  even  say  no  special  race,  of  its 
own. 

The  differences  between  race  and  nation  cause 
several  difficulties  and  confusions.  Few  of  us  can 
count  the  number  of  different  races  and  languages  of 
which  the  present  Empire  of  Austro-Hungary  is  bui1t 
up.  Many  of  its  separate  races  dislike  one  another, 
and  are  jealous  of  one  another.  It  is  even  doubtful 
how  far  they  can  be  said  to  form  a  single  nation,  and 
we  know  that  there  are  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Italians  in  the  '  Trentino,'  who  would  like  to  be 
separated  from  '  Austria/  and  to  join  the  nation  of 
Italy. 

A  big  problem  has  been  created  by  Poland,  and  the 
Poles,  who,  against  their  own  wishes,  were  deprived 
of  their  nationhood,'  and  partitioned  out  among  the 
three  '  nations  '  of  Austria,  Germany  and  Russia,  are 
keen  to  become  once  more  a  separate  '  nation,'  in 
which  race,  would,  for  once,  largely  coincide  with  the 
limits  of  '  nationality.' 

4.  Distinct  from,  and  yet  sometimes  connected 
with,  the  differences  o<f  race  and  nation  among  men  are 
the  differences  of  religion.  J  have  already  said  that 
religion,  one  might  have  thought,  should  and  would 
have  made  people  nearer  to  each  other,  and  more  con- 
scious  of  their  likenesses.  It  ought  to  bridge  over  and 
weaken  differences  of  race  and  nation,  for  it  tells  of 
common  hopes  and  common  bonds  and  of  a  common 


Father  :  it  speaks  of  the  equality  of  men  before  God 
and  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  how  all  alike  are  His  children, 
and  how  He  is  the  loving  Parent  of  them  all.  For  all 
of  them,  and  not  merely  some  of  them,  are  alike 
created  in  His  image.  To  some  extent  religion  has 
acted  in  this  right  and  desirable  way.  To  some  extent 
it  has  bridged  over  differences,  and  softened  them. 
But  very  often  it  has,  alas,  done  the  very  reverse. 
Religion,  or  rather,  imperfect,  impure,  and  erroneous 
religious  ideas,  have  caused  Avars  and  hatred  and 
bitterness  and  prejudice.  Mahommedans  have  hated, 
and  been  cruel  to,  Christians,  and  Christians  have 
hated,  and  been  cruel  to,  Mahommedans.  Jews  have 
hated  Christians,  and  Christians  have  hated  Jews.  In 
Europe,  Christians,  as  the  majority,  and  as  those  in 
power,  have  dealt  cruelly  with  Jews;  they  have 
despised  and  looked  down  upon  them.  And  Jews,  as 
is  only  natural,  often  have  false  prejudices  about 
Christians  and  about  Christianity.  These  facts  may 
make  us  justly  sad. 

The  different  races  and  nations  have  not  all  different 
religions.  There  are  often  several  religions  within 
one  nation,  and  different  nations  may  belong,  in  less 
or  greater  part,  to  the  same  religion.  This  is  a  very 
good  thing.  If  every  nation  had  its  own  religion,  the 
antagonism  of  nation  with  nation  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Now  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  of  nation 
and  religion  do  not  coincide  helps  a  little  to  soften  the 
dislike  of  different  nations  and  of  different  religions 
for  each  other.  It  tends  to  bring  them  nearer  to,  instead 
of  driving  them  further  apart  from,  one  another.  Thus, 
in  Switzerland,  some  Swiss  are  Protestants,  some 
Roman  Catholics.  There  are  many  religions  in  Japan. 
Then,  as  regards  races,  there  are  Mahommedans, 
Buddhists,  and  Christians,  who  belong  to  an  enormous 
number  of  different  races,   and  the  common  religion 
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does,  to  some  extent,  bring  the  members  of  these 
different  races  nearer  to  each  other.  Such  combina- 
tions are  all  to  the  good. 

5.  And  now,  what  about  the  Jews?  Can  we  illus- 
trate what  has  thus  been  said  about  race  and  nation 
and  religion  by  the  history  and  the  position  of  the 
Jews?    We  certainly  can. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  in  their  history 
the  Jews  formed  a  nation.  Within  certain  limits  we 
may  still  speak  of  the  Jewish  race.  And  that  the  Jews 
constitute  a  religion  or  a  religious  community  is  most 
obvious  of  all. 

At  the  time   of   King  Hezekiah,  for  instance,    the 
JewTs,  or  Judeans,  did  fulfil  the  definition  of  a  nation 
which  the  dictionary  gave  us  :  they  formed  '  a  political 
society  composed  of  a  sovereign  or  government  and 
subjects  or  citizens,  and  constituting  a  political  unit  ' ; 
they  were  '  an  organised    community,     inhabiting     a 
certain  extent  of  territory,  with'n  which  its  sovereignty 
is  exercised.'     When  they  were  conquered  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  Babylon,  and  the  majority  of  them  were 
removed  to  Babylonia,  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  we 
could  strictly  call  them  a    nation    any    longer.      We 
might,  perhaps,  say  that  they  were  a  group  of  people 
who  wanted  to  be  a  nation  again,  and  who  were  united 
together  both  by  a  religious  and  national   feeling  or 
consciousness.    It    is   an   interesting    fact    that   their 
religion  throve  when  they  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  and 
this  has  continued  to  be    the    case.      The    religious 
advance  which  was  made  by  the  Jews  as  a  whole  in  the 
few  years  of  exile  at  Babylon  was  greater  than  had 
been  made  by  them    for    centuries    as    a    constituted 
nation.     Were  they  a  nation  once  more  when  they 
returned    from   Babylon   for    the    six   hundred    years 
till     state     and     temple     were     destroyed     by     the 
Romans  in  70  A.D.  ?  In  a  certain  sense  we  must  say, 


yes,  but  we  have  to  remember  that  for  very 
few  of  those  six  hundred  years  were  Jews  an 
independent  nation.  For  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  they  were  a  mere  province  of  the  succeeding  Em- 
pires of  Persia,  Macedonia,  Egypt,  Syria  and  Rome. 
Thus  the  definition  of  the  Dictionary,  which  really 
refers  to  an  independent  people,  that  exercises  com- 
plete sovereignty  within  its  own  borders,  only  applies 
to  the  Jews  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  an  inexact  and 
secondary  sense. 

We  may  also  notice  that,  in  the  days  of  King 
Hezekiah,  the  Jews  or  Judeans  formed,  so  far  as  we 
know,  a  single  and  homogeneous  race.  Doubtless 
there  had  been  some  mixture  between  the  kindred 
Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews,  but  by  Hezekiah 's  time 
the  fusion  was  complete.  So  in  his  day  race  and 
nation  and  religion  all  coincided.  The  Jewish  race 
was  no  bigger,  and  no  less  big,  than  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  Jewish  nation  no  bigger,  and  no  less  big,  than 
the  Jewish  race,  while  the  religion  counted  no 
adherents  who  were  not  members  of  the  Jewish  race 
and  members  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But  in  the  seven 
to  eight  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between 
Hezekiah  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Temple  of  Titus,  this  complete  coincidence  between 
race,  nation  and  religion  was  broken  through.  For 
myself,  I  am  glad  that  it  was.  For  religion,  as  I 
think,  is  something  gloriously  wider  than  race  or 
nationality.  The  Jews  had  spread  themselves  out  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  them  in  Egypt,  and  many  Jewish  communi- 
ties were  dotted  atiout  all  over  the  dominions  of 
Rome.  This  is  what  the  great  Jewish  philosopher, 
Philo,  who  lived  in  Alexandria,  wrote  in  Greek,  and 
died  only  a  few  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
State,  said  about  Jerusalem  and  the  relation  of  Jews 


outside  Palestine  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  dwelt  :  — 

"  One  country  cannot  contain  all  the  Jews  because 
of  their  large  number ;  for  which  reason  they  are 
spread  over  most  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  both  on 
the  mainland  and  on  islands.  They  regard  Jerusalem, 
in  which  lies  the  Holy  Temple  of  the  Most  High  God, 
as  their  mother  city,  but  the  various  countries,  in 
which  their  fathers,  grandfathers  and  ancestors  have 
dwelt,  they  regard  as  their  fatherlands,  for  in  them 
they  were  born  and  bred." 

Thus   even  in   Philo's  day   there  were  many  Jews 
who,  in  the  most  strict  and  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  nation,  though  they  did 
belong  to  the  Jewish  race.     Then,   secondly,   already 
in  Philo's  day,  there  were  many  people  who  professed 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  were,  therefore,  Jews  in  the 
religious  sense,  but  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish 
race.     For  there  were  in  his  day  a  large  number  of 
proselytes     to     Judaism,    and     though,     for     various 
reasons  (and  especially  because  of  the  rise  to  world 
domination   of  Christianity  and   the   Church),    prose- 
lytes became  fewer  later  on,  they  have  never  entirely 
ceased.     In  Philo's  day  they    numbered    many    thou- 
sands, and  the  very  varied  physical  characteristics  of 
present-day    Jews   make    it    pretty    certain    that    the 
infiltration  of  non- Jewish  blood  into  the  whole  body 
of  Jews  has  been,  in  the  aggregate,  extremely  large. 
If  the  Jews  of  to-day  can  still  be  said  to  form  a  race, 
then  we  are  bound  to  add  that  this  race  is  now  a  very 
mixed  race.     As  compared  with  the  Jews  or  Judeans 
of  Hezekiah's  time,  we  are  far  less  pure  in  blood.     If 
you  or  I  could  trace  our  parentage  back  far  enough, 
many  of  us  would  arrive  at  some  gentile  ancestor,  and 
-never  reach  Judah  or  Benjamin  or  Levi  at  all. 

Still,  as  the  number  of  proselytes  since  the  rise  of 
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Christianity  slowly  diminished  (it  was  becoming  very 
large  in  Philo's  day),  we  can  still  speak  of  a  Jewish 
race,  and  we  can,  with  rough  truth,  say  that  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Jewish  race  are  also  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Race  and  religion 
largly  coincide.  Is  this  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  ?  I 
cannot  discuss  the  question.  Different  Jews  have 
different  ideas  about  it.  Some  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
and  psalmists  thought  that,  in  the  Golden  Age,  in  the 
sure  coming  of  which  they  so  devoutly  believed,  men 
of  many  races  would  in  religion  become  Jews.  '  Yet 
will  God  gather  others  to  Israel  besides  those  of  him 
that  are  gathered,'  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  : 
1  God's  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for 
all  peoples.' 

6.  Leaving,  however,  this  difficult  question  of 
value,  let  us  return  to  questions  of  fact.  Have  we  to 
say  that  to  be  a  Jew  a  man  must  be  a  member  both  of 
a  particular  race  and  of  a  particular  religion,  or  will  it 
suffice  if  he  is  only  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  ? 
We  left  one  difficult  question  unanswered,  but  here, 
I  am  afraid,  is  another.  For  take  the  case  of  a  prose- 
lyte of  to-day  (And,  happily,  there  are  still  some 
proselytes  even  at  the  present  time).  A  man  or  a 
woman,  not  of  Jewish  birth  and  race,  becomes  a  Jew 
by  religion.  Is  he,  then,  not  really  and  truly  a  Jew? 
Is  she,  then,  not  really  and  truly  a  Jewess?  Suppose 
I  were  to  discover  that  two  of  my  great  grandmothers 
were  proselytes,  am  I  not  fully  a  Jew  ?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  would  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  Jew, 
but  let  me  put  one  or  two  others.  If  a  Jew  by  race 
ceases  to  believe  in  God  and  in  the  Jewish  religion,  is 
he  still  a  Jew  ?  To  this  question  I  myself  should  re- 
ply, "  Most  emphatically  he  is  not,"  but  many  Jews 
would  (I  regret  to  say)  declare  that  he  is.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Jew  by  faith  not  only  ceases  to  believe 
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in  the  Jewish  religion,  but  becomes  a  Mahommedan 
or  a  Christian,  then  practically  all  Jews  would,  I 
believe,  agree  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  Jew.  For 
myself,  a  disbelief  in  God  seems  to  remove  a  man  even 
further  from  Judaism  than  a  belief  in  Mahommedaii- 
ism  or  Christianity,  for  the  Christian  and  Mahomme 
dan  both  believe  in  God.  But  however  this  may  be, 
if  a  man  ceases  to  believe  in  God,  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  he  has  no  right  to  call  himself  a  Jew.  But  as  I 
have  already  said,  many  Jews  (either  because  they 
regard  race  as  more  important  than  religion  or  for 
other  reasons  )do  not  agree  with  me. 

Those  Jews,  who  think  on  these  matters  as  I  think, 
regard  race  as  much  less  important  than  religion.     A 
man,  not  of  the  Jewish  race,  who  adopts  the  Jewish 
religion,  is  in   our  eyes  a  true  Jew.     A  man   of  the 
Jewish  race,  who  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the  Jewish 
religion,  is  in  our  eyes  no  longer  a  Jew  at  all.     For,  as 
Dr.  H.  Adler,  the  late  Chief  Rabbi,  declared,  the  great 
bond  which  unites  all  Jews  together  is  not  a  bond  of 
race,  but  a  bond  of  religion.    Religion  is  primary  :  race 
is  secondary.     Religion  is  a  matter  of  the  mind,  the 
heart,  the  soul.    Race  is  a  mere  matter  of  ancestry  and 
blood.     We  cannot  help  our  race  :  we  are  free  in  our 
religion.      We    cannot    be    as    we    please    more    or 
less   a   member   of  a  given   race:;    we   either   belong 
to    it    or    we    do    not ;    we    can    be    more    or    less 
fully    a     convinced    member    of    our     religion,     we 
can     be     a     member     of     it     for     better     or     for 
worse      Nevertheless,  race  has  contributed  something, 
and    doubtless    still    contributes    something,     to    the 
character  of  many  Jews,  but  what  it  contributes  tends, 
under  those  modern  conditions,  which  I  myself,   and 
those  who  think  as  I  do,  believe  to  be  the  most  desir- 
able conditions,  to  become    gradually    less    and    less. 
But  the  religion  of  the  Jew  must  always  continue  to 
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be    his    distinguishing    feature.      He    lives    for    his 

religion. 

7.     Ever  since  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  stale 
and  temple,  that  is,  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  anil 
forty-eight  years,  the  Jews,  while  continuing  to  be  a 
separate  race,  have  ceased  to  be  a  nation.     For  they 
have  assuredly  ceased  to  be  'a  political  society  com- 
posed of  a  sovereign  or  government  and  subjects  or 
citizens,  and  constituting  a  political  unit  ' ;   they  are 
no  longer  '  an     organised    community    inhabiting     a 
certain  extent  of  territory  within  which  its  sovereignty 
is  exercised.'    Many  Jews  would  (as  we  shall  see)  wish 
to  be  a  nation  again,  but  so  far  that  wish  has  not  been 
realised.     Those  of  them  who    wish    to    be    a    nation 
again  insist  that  the  Jews  are,  at  all  events,  a  people. 
The  word,  people,  is  used  very  loosely.     If  it  means 
nation,  then  the  Jews  are  not  a  people.     If  it  is  used 
merely  to  mean  the  men  of  a  given  race, — then  the 
Jews  are  a  people.     Our  dictionary  defines  a  people  as 
'  the  whole  body  of    persons    who    compose    a    com- 
munity, tribe,  race  or  nation,'  and  from  this  definition 
we  see  at  once  in  what  sense  the  Jews  may  be  called 
a  people,  and  in  what  sense  they  may  not.    The  truth 
is  that  the  word  '  people,'  as  applied  to  the  Jews,  is 
misleading.     It  is  better  to  keep  to  the  two  clear  and 
distinct  words  '  race  '  and  '  nation.'    The  Jews  are  a 
race,  though  a  mixed  race;  they  are  not  (at  present) 
a  nation,   though  long  ago  they  were.     To  speak  of 
them  as  a  '  people,'    or    to    deny    that    they    are    a 
1  people,'  is  simply  to  repeat  over  again  that  they  are 
a  race,  but  that  they  are  not  a  nation.    It  adds  nothing 
more  to  the  subject,  and  throws  upon  it  no  fresh  light. 
8.     When   the  Jews   ceased   to  be   a   nation,    their 
position  for  many  generations  or  even  for  many  cen- 
turies, was  in  most  places  a  very  sad  one.     For  they 
had  no  country  of  their  own,  and  while  living  in  many 
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different  countries  and  kingdoms,  they  did  not,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words,  form  a  part  of  any  one  of 
them.     They   were   despised   and   badly  treated,   and 
they  lived  entirely  to  themselves.    For  long  years  men 
and  governments  did  not    realise    that    people    could 
differ  in  religion,  and  yet  could  join  together  and  work 
together  as  eager  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  same  com 
monwealth.     Only    very    gradually     was    this    truth 
acquired.    Only  very  gradually,  too,  on  their  part,  did 
the  Jews  begin  to  take  a  warm  interest  in,  and  to  feel 
themselves    one    with,   the    countries    in    which    they 
dwelt.     The  new  conviction    and    the    new    interest 
helped  each  other.     At  last  the  Jews,  who  in  some 
countries  had  lived  there  as  long  as  the  ruling  races 
themselves,    became    entirely    identified    with    their 
respective  fatherlands;  they  were  ready  and  anxious 
for  political,  civic    and    social    enfranchisement    and 
emancipation.     They  were    at    one    with    the    other 
dwellers  in  the  land  in  all    matters    except    religion. 
The  French  Jews  were  just  like  other  French  people 
except  as  regards    religion  :     similarly    the    German 
Jews  were  like  other  German  people ;  the-  Italian  Jews 
like  other  Italians ;  the  English  Jews  like  other  Eng- 
lish people,  and  so  on.     So  in  all  European  lands  the 
Jews  began  to  clamour  (and  most  justly  and  properly 
to  clamour)    for    equality,    for  emancipation.      They 
demanded  to  have  the  same  rights  as  their  compatriots 
of  other  religions,  for  they  were  willing  to  discharge 
the  same  duties,    and    indeed    they    did,    to    a    large 
extent,  already  discharge  them. 

The  story  of  Jewish  emancipation  in  the  nineteenth 
century — how  the  Jews  obtained  full  civic  and  politi- 
cal rights  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  to  a  less 
degree  and  in  a  more  nominal  sense,  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  how  they  failed  to  obtain  them  in  Russia 
and    Rumania,    constitutes    an    intensely    interesting 
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chapter  in  Jewish  history,  but  it  obviously  cannot  be 
told  here.  It  would  need  many  more  pages  (to  tell  it 
properly)  than  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet ! 

In  our  own  country,  Jewish  emancipation  is 
absolute  and  complete.  In  185S  Jews  were  admitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons;  in  1885  Lord  Rothschild 
became  the  first  Jewish  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  since  that  date  Jews  have  become  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  There  have  also  been  Jewish  judges, 
and  there  are  many  Jews  who  are  officers  in  our  Army. 
There  is  no  lay  profession  in  which  a  Jew  cannot  rise 
to  eminence ;  there  is  no  honourable  method  of  serv- 
ing his  country  in  which  he  cannot  serve  her.  Emanci- 
pation and  equality  are  thorough  and  complete. 

9.  Now  let  us  consider  at  greater  length  why  this 
full  emancipation  has  been  given.  It  has  been  given, 
in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  felt  and  believed  that 
in  order  to  belong  to  any  particular  nation  it  is  not 
necessary  for  every  citizen  to  have  the  same  religious 
beliefs.  One  can  be  a  good  citizen  of  a  country,  and 
deserve  complete  political  and  civic  rights,  even  if  in 
religious  matters  one  does  not  see,  in  all  respects,  eye 
to  eye  with  the  majority.  Nationality  is  one  thing  : 
religion  is  another.  Religion  is  a  much  wider  thing 
than  nationality.  Three  men  may  all  have  exactly 
the  same  religious  beliefs,  but  they  may  belong  to 
three  different  nations.  Thus  you  may  have  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  Frenchman  and  an  Italian,  all  professing 
the  same  particular  branch  of  Christianity,  and  you 
may  have  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Italian 
all  professing  the  same  type  of  Judaism.  In  religion 
each  set  of  three  think  quite  alike  :  but  in  nationality 
they  are  all  different.  Then,  in  the  second  place, 
emancipation  was  granted,  and  rightly  granted, 
because  the  Jews,  in  action,  speech  and  feeling, 
showed  that  they  deserved  it.    They  showed  that  they 
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fully  belonged  to  England,  and  that  they  were  anxious 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  that,  so 
far  as  was  in  their  power,  they  were  already  perform- 
ing such  duties.  They  belonged  to  England  :  there- 
fore it  was  just  that,  with  a  keen  willingness  to  per- 
form duties,  there  should  be  joined  the  possession  of 

rights. 

To  belong  to  a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  men  must  be  ready  to  live  and  to  die  for  it : 
they  must  be  ready  to  serve  it  in  peace,  and  to  serve 
it  in  war.  They  must  be  ready  to  fight  for  it,  when 
called  upon,  as  soldiers,  every  bit  as  much  as  they 
must  be  ready  to  act  as  jurymen  or  borough  coun- 
cillors. No  one  has  the  right  to  ask  for  citizenship 
who  will  not  defend  his  country's  honour  in  war,  and 
who  is  not  ready  to  give  his  life  in  its  cause.  No  one, 
who  is  not  willing  to  do  as  much  as  this,  has  the  right 
to  ask  for  citizenship,  if  he  has  not  yet  got  it,  just  as, 
in  my  opinion,  no  one,  who  is  not  willing  to  do  as 
Jmuch  as  this,  has  the  right  to  retain  his  citizenship, 
if  he  already  possesses  it. 

Again,  all  men  who  claim  emancipation  and  full 
citizenship  in  a  given  country,  must  not  only  be  will  - 
ing  passively  to  obey  that  country's  laws,  but  they 
must  be  ready  and  anxious,  so  far  as  their  powers 
allow,  to  serve  it  actively.  They  must  be  keen  for  its 
honour,  its  well-being,  its  prosperity.  And,  last  nol- 
le ast,  they  must  regard  it  as  the  permanent  home  of 
themselves  and  of  their  children.  No  birds  of  passage 
deserve  citizenship,  though  a  country  may  be  willing 
to  give  them  shelter  for  a  time. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is,  I  think,  some- 
thing more  which  may  <be  justly  demanded  of  all  men 
and  women  who  ask  for  citizenship.  And  this  some- 
thing more  Jews,  in  my  opinion,  are  fully  able  to  give, 
and  do  give.    One  must,  I  think,  look  at  life  from  the 
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same  general  point  of  view  as  one's  fellow  citizens  of 
other  creeds.  Let  me  try  to  explain  what  I  mean. 
Suppose  fifty  thousand  savages  from  Central  Africa, 
where  some  '  savages  '  still  remain,  were  suddenly 
brought  to,  and  landed  in,  England ;  they  could  not 
fitly  and  justly  be  made  full  citizens  of  our  country. 
They  would  not  be  able  to  look  at  life  from  the  same 
general  point  of  view  as  the  rest  of  us.  And  one 
reason  why  they  could  not  and  would  not  look  at  life 
from  the  same  general  point  of  view  as  Englishman 
would  very  probably  be  their  religion. 

But  between  Jew  and  Christian  there  is  quite  suffi- 
cient in  common  to  make  it  right  and  easy  for  them 
both  to  be  equal  fellow  citizens  of  the  same  state  and 
country.  Our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  our  moral 
ideals,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same. 
Our  Ten  Commandments  are  theirs.  Our  most  sacred 
book  is  part  of  their  most  sacred  book.  And  so,  con- 
versely, the  great  literature  of  a  country  is  a  common 
possession  of  Christian  and  Jew.  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  Bacon  and  Burke,  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
George  Eliot  and  Thackeray,  were  none  of  them  Jews, 
but  they  are  as  much  bone  of  our  bone  and  spirit  of 
our  spirit  to  us  English  Jews  as  they  are  to  oui 
Christian  fellow  citizens.  Because,  then,  of  this 
identity  in  outlook  and  point  of  view,  emancipation 
was  justly  demanded,  and  emancipation  was  justly 
given.  For  the  Jews  in  England  wanted,  and  were 
fitted,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  so 
it  was  proper  that  they  should  receive  every  right. 
The  two  go  together  and  are  reciprocal.  Only  those 
who  want  to,  and  can,  perform  every  citizen  duty — 
both  in  peace  and  in  war — may  fitly  receive  every  citi- 
zen right.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
every  Jew  in  England  wanted  to  make  England  a 
permanent   home   for  himself  and   his  children.     He 
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wanted  to  serve  England  faithfully  in  peace  and  in 
war.  He  wanted  to  fulfil  every  duty,  and  so  he  justly 
demanded,  and  as  justly  received,  every  right.  All 
the  conditions  of  citizenship  :  the  sense  of  home,  the 
desire  and  the  capacity  to  discharge  citizen  duties, 
were  fulfilled.  The  State  recognised  that  the  condi- 
tions were  fulfilled,  and  granted  full  citizenship 
accordingly. 

10.  How  far  has  there  been  any  change  in  the 
situation  ?  Is  the  feeling  wholly  the  same  among  the 
Jews  in  England  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago  ?  Are  the 
Jews  in  England  all  actually  English  Jews,  or  do  all 
those  who  are  not  yet  English  Jews  actively  desire  to 
become  so  ? 

Do  all  the  Jews  now  in  England  desire  to  make  Eng- 
land their  permanent  home  ?  Do  they  all  want  to  servc- 
her  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  live  for  her  and  fight  for 
her  and  die  for  her  ?  Do  they  still  justly  possess  every 
right,  because  they  still  actively  perform  every  duty? 

They  certainly  claim  every  possible  right  :  they 
often  seem  to  me  to  claim  not  merely  equal  rights,  but 
favours  and  privileges.  And  if  any  small  matter  goes 
wrong,  if  there  is  any  small  difficulty  or  trouble  on 
account  of  the  special  requirements  of  their  religious 
practices,  they  make  no  scruple  to  let  their  voices  be 
very  actively  heard.  But  I  wish  I  felt  equally  sure 
about  the  desire  to  make  England  their  permanent 
home,  or  about  the  wish  to  fulfil  every  citizen  duty  in 
peace  and  in  war. 

A  new  factor  has  arisen.  A  new  situation  has  come 
into  being.  A  new  desire  and  a  new  ideal  have  been 
evoked . 

In  the  year  1858,  and  for  many  years  before  and 
after  that  date,  the  Jews  habitually  described  them- 
selves, and  were  officially  described,  as  "  Her 
Majesty's    subjects    professing  the  Jewish    religion." 
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In  other  words,  they  felt  that  the  main  difference  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  Queen  Victoria's  other  sub- 
jects was  their  religion.  They  felt  themselves  to  he  a 
religious  community.  Doubtless  they  also  believed 
themselves  to  be,  in  the  mass,  distinct  in  race,  as  well 
as  in  religion,  from  their  fellow  citizens  of  other 
creeds.  But  this  consciousness  of  being  a  distinct 
race,  as  well  as  a  separate  religious  community,  had 
no  effect  upon  their  actions  and  feelings  in  relation 
to  their  English  life  or  to  their  English  homes.  They 
did  not  consider  themselves  to  be  a  nation  :  they  did 
not  want  to  become  one.  Though  their  religion  was 
Judaism,  and  their  race  was  Jewish,  their  nationality 
was  English,  and  their  nation  was  England.  Nor  did 
they  wish  to  change  their  nationality  and  nation  for 
any  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  religious  'belief  of  most  of  them 
was  that  at  the  '  end  of  days,'  in  the  distant  future, 
God  would  raise  up  and  send  into  the  world,  a  scion 
of  their  race,  the  Messiah  of  the  ancient  prophets,  who 
would  miraculously  re-establish  the  old  Davidic  and 
Jewish  state,  of  which  he  would  become  the  Ruler  and 
King.  He  would  inaugurate  a  long,  and  even  per- 
manent, era  of  righteousness  and  peace.  But  till,  in 
the  distant  future,  the  Messiah  arose,  the  English 
Jews  of  1S58  desired  to  be  citizens  of  England,  and  to 
remain  in  England.  And  what  was  true  of  English 
Jews  was  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  the  Latin  phrase 
goes,  of  the  Jews  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  and  so  on.  Thus  their  belief  in  the 
coming  of  Messiah  was  no  impediment  in  the  way  of 
their  desiring  to  receive,  or  in  their  justly  receiving, 
full  citizens  rights,  because  this  belief  was  also  no 
impediment  to  their  wish  to  perform  every  citizen 
duty  and  to  reside  permanently  in  their  various 
European  or  American  homes. 
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ii.     How  is  it  with  the  Jews  in  England  to-day? 

A  movement  has  sprung  up,  the  leaders  and  pro- 
moters of  which  declare  that  the  Jews  either  are,  or 
desire  to  be,  a  distinct  and  separate  nation,  as  well  as 
a  distinct  and  separate  race,  and  that  they  wish  to 
have  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine  at  once,  without 
waiting  for,  and  independently  of,  the  Messiah.  The 
Jews  who  say  that  they  desire  this,  and  that  they 
possess  these  feelings  and  wishes,  call  themselves 
Jewish  nationalists,  or  Zionists,  or  both. 

How  has  this  new  movement  arisen?  What  has 
caused  it  ?  What  has  made  it  grow  ?  Why,  in  vulgar 
phrase,  has  it  '  caught  on?' 

To  answer  these  questions  fully  would  take  ton 
long.    It  would  occupy  too  many  pages. 

The  main  reason — much  the  biggest  reason — is  the 
evil  treatment  which  the  Jews  have  encountered  in 
Russia  and  Rumania,  and  the  prejudices  and  difficul- 
ties against  which  they  have  had  to  struggle  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
persecutions  in  Russia  and  Rumania,  and  for  what  is 
known  as  Anti-Semitism  is  Austria  and  Germany,  the 
Zionist  movement  would  never  have  arisen. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  Jews  failed 
to  obtain  emancipation  in  Rumania  and  Russia.  They 
were  shamefully  treated  in  both  these  countries,  and 
we  all  know  that  in  Russia  (using  the  word  in  its  old 
wide  sense  as  including  Russian  Poland)  about  half 
the  Jews  of  the  whole  world,  and  very  much  more  than 
half  the  Jews  of  Europe,  were  congregated  together. 
In  Germany  and  Austria,  though  the  Jews  were 
nominally  emancipated  and  free,  they  met  with  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  and  rebuffs.  They  were  cordially 
disliked,  and  this  dislike,  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  became,  one  grieves  to  say,  with 
some  persons  a  regular  passion,  which  they  cultivated, 
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and  sought  to  diffuse  and  deepen,  by  every  mean? 
within  their  power.  The  Jews  tried  to  fight  this  so- 
called  anti-semitic  feeling  down,  and  I  am  no  such 
sceptic  as  regards  human  nature,  and  no  such  sceptic 
as  regards  the  Jews,  as  not  to  believe  that  ultimately 
they  would  have  succeeded.  In  the  same  way, 
current  events,  however  confused  and  appalling,  have 
made  one  see  that  even  in  Russia  and  Rumania  free- 
dom and  emancipation  would  ultimately  have  come. 

But  I  fully  and  frankly  own  that  it  is  eas}^  for  a 
man  like  myself,  who  have  always  enjoyed  freedom, 
and  who,  so  far  from  in  any  way  having  been  pre- 
judiced through  my  Jewish  race  and  Jewish  religion, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  considerably  benefitted  from 
them,  to  preach  patience  and  persistence.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  few  Jews  lost  heart,  and  that 
their  despair  was  enough  to  cause  the  same  feelings  in 
others.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  but  realise  that  this 
loss  of  heart  has  had  very  mournful  consequences. 
The  despair  of  ever  witnessing  the  realisation  of  one 
ideal  has  caused  the  creation  of  another  ideal,  which 
is  likely  to  have  the  most  serious  influence  upon  the 
first.  To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative.  Some 
Jews  of  Austria  and  Germany,  and  then  many  Jews 
of  Russia  and  Rumania,  began  to  lose  heart,  and  they 
began  to  ask  :  why,  if  the  Jews  cannot  win  emancipa- 
tion and  freedom  in  Russia  and  Rumania,  and  if  they 
cannot  find  anything  but  dislike  and  prejudice  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  should  they  not  seek  to  obtain 
a  country  of  their  own,  where  they  might  work  out 
their  own  political  and  civic  salvation  ?  And  what 
better  country  could  they  wish  to  obtain  as  their  own 
than  the  land  of  their  fathers  ? 

Now  just  at  this  point  it  has  also  to  be  remembered 
that  the  awful  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and 
Rumania  had  caused  very  many  thousands  of  them  in 
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the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  to  leave  these  two  inhos- 
pitable countries,  and  to  seek  fresh  homes  elsewhere — 
chiefly  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  poor  and  unhappy ;  they  lived  mainly  in  large 
cities  and  in  large  groups.  They  lived  to  themselves, 
and  continued  in  considerable  measure  to  speak  their 
own  language.  To  thousands  of  them  English  was 
still  a  foreign  language,  and  England  and  the  United 
States  were  refuges,  but  not  yet,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
homes,  when  this  new  movement,  of  Austrian  and 
German  origin,  was  set  on  foot.  These  thousands  of 
Russian  refugees  had  not  yet  become — how  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  should  so  soon  become  ? — com- 
pletely English  or  completely  American,  when  this 
new  movement,  deflecting  their  hopes  and  interests 
from  their  new  fatherlands,  was  so  inopportunely 
begun. 

12.  There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  f  Zion- 
ism '  became  popular,  and  why  the  number  of  its 
adherents  increased.  The  nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed a  tremendous  revival  and  intensification  of 
national  feeling  all  over  Europe,  one  might  even,  I 
believe,  say,  all  over  the  world.  That  century  saw 
the  rebirth  of  Italy,  of  Greece,  of  Serbia,  of  Bulgaria. 
It  saw  a  more  eager  national  sentiment  grow  up 
among  Hungarians,  Irish,  Welsh,  Czechs,  and  many 
a  people  more.  It  was  not,  therefore,  remarkable  that 
when  a  few  clever  men  started  the  idea,  the  fever  of 
nationalism  was  also  caught  by  the  Jews.  And  our 
co-religionists,  when  they  take  a  malady,  usually  take 
it  pretty  severely  !  But  a  special  reason  existed,  over 
and  above  persecution  and  disabilities,  which  made 
them  good  subjects  for  the  fever.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Jews  form  both  a  separate  race  and  a  separate 
religious  community.  Jewish  feeling  can  cluster 
around  both  these  constituents.     When,  however,  the 
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sense  of  religion  is  vivid  and  pure  and  ardent,  it  is 
also  predominant.  What  is  mere  race  compared  to 
religion  ?  What  are  (in  any  case)  doubtful  questions 
of  ancestry  compared  with  a  living  faith  in  God  and 
in  our  relations  towards  Him  ?  But  suppose  that 
men's  faith  in  God  has  weakened  and  disappeared. 
Suppose  men  no  longer  believe  in  Him.  Then  Jewish 
sentiment  has  only  poor  '  race  '  left  round  which  to 
cluster.  And  if  nationality  is  a  smaller  thing  than 
religion,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  bigger  and  more  vital 
thing  than  race.  Hence  it  was  no  wonder  that  among 
Jews,  who  had  lost  their  religious  belief,  but  who  still 
possessed  Jewish  sentiment,  either  dormant  or  keen, 
and  who,  though  they  lived  in  a  country  could  or  did 
not,  because  of  persecution  and  prejudice,  feel  them- 
selves yet  truly  one  with  that  country,  the  national 
idea  '  caught  on  '  tremendously.  They,  too,  like  the 
Serbians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Greeks,  would  become 
a  nation  again  in  their  own  land.  They  too  were, 
indeed,  already  a  nation  in  feeling  and  sentiment — 
a  homeless  nation  yearning  for  its  old  home.  The 
men  who  started  the  new  Jewish  nationalism,  its 
founders  and  leaders,  were  devoid  of  strong  religious 
faith,  and  did  not  even  practise  the  customary  Jewish 
religious  rites.  And  even  now  the  largest  contingent 
of  Jewish  nationalists  and  Zionists  comes,  I  am  told, 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  Jews  by  race,  but  not 
Jews  by  faith.  To  such  religionless  men  Zionism  has, 
indeed,  given  a  new  Jewish  stimulus,  a  new  ideal,  a 
new  interest,  a  new  passion.  It  would  be  foolish  not 
to  admit  frankly  what  good  Zionism  has  done  to  men 
such  as  these.  To  people  without  religion,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  without  an  adored  country,  upon  the  other, 
it  has  charged  their  material  existence  with  true  life. 
It  has  given  them  a  cause,  something  to  live  for  and 
work  for  outside  themselves.  It  has  transfigured 
them. 
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13-  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  about  the  assertion 
that  the  Jews  are  a  nation  and  about  this  desire  not 
to  wait  for  a  distant  Messiah,  but  to  form  as  soon  as 
possible  a  Jewish  State,  or  at  least  to  recreate  a  new 
national  life,  in  the  old  home  of  our  ancestors? 

We  must  not  seek  to  compel  people  to  believe  exact- 
ly what  we  believe,  or  to  love  exactly  what  we  love. 
And,  however  much  we  may  regret  certain  facts,  it  is 
foolish  to  deny  them  or  to    shut    our    eyes    to    their 
existence.      If    there    are    Jews    in    Russia,    Poland, 
Austria,  Germany,  Rumania,  who    do    not    want    to 
make  their  permanent  home  in    those    countries,    or 
who  despair  of  the  future  which  life  in  those  countries 
presents  to  them,  we    have    to    recognise    the    facts, 
however  much  we  deplore  them.     And  if  these  Jews, 
and  other  Jews  in  other  countries  in  the  world,  desire 
to  leave  their  homes,  which  to  them  seem  no  homes 
(in  the  deepest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  world),  and  to 
make   for  themselves  a  new  home  in  Palestine,  and 
there  to  build  up  a  new  Jewish  national  life  and  a  new 
Jewish  State,    we  who  are  Englishmen,   Frenchmen, 
Italians,     Americans     by    nation,     though    Jews     by 
religion,     we     who    love     England,     France,     Italy, 
America,  and  mean  to  stay  there  all  our  lives,  should 
not  prevent  them  from  doing  so.     We,  too,  have  an 
interest  in  Palestine,  and  if  these  Jews  can  build  up 
a  new  national  life  there,    and    form    a    new    Jewish 
State  there,   and  live  happy,  useful  and  noble  lives, 
why  should  we  look  with  hostility  upon  the  experi- 
ment. 

No,  we  must  and  do  feel  no  such  hostility.  But  we 
may  feel  anxiety.  And  I  will  tell  you  why.  We  feel 
anxiety  lest  this  experiment  should  have  an  evil  effect 
upon  the  Jewish  religion  and  upon  the  condition  of 
that  much  larger  number  of  Jews  who  will,  and  who 
must,  continue  to  live  outside  Palestine. 
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But  before  I  speak  about  our  anxiety  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  experiment,  I  want  to  say  a  few  more 
words  about  the  experiment  itself. 

14.  England  and  Turkey  are  at  war.  The  Turkish. 
Empire  is  breaking  up :  Jerusalem  and  most  of 
Palestine  have  been  conquered  by  an  English  army, 
and  the  English  Government  has  declared  itself 
favourable  to  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  the  Zion- 
ists. Thus  the  moment  for  establishing  a  new  Jewish 
national  life  in  Palestine,  and,  perhaps,  ultimately,  a 
new  Jewish  State  there,  seems  amazingly  opportune. 
Palestine  after  the  war  may  come  under  British  con- 
trol, and  thus  it  is  not  all  too  daring  to  imagine  the 
emergence  of  a  Jewish  State,  like  Canada,  which 
should  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  yet,  like 
Canada,  a  distinct  State  with  a  distinct  patriotism  of 
its  own.  English  Jews,  at  any  rate,  would  be  very 
closely  connected  with  such  a  State,  and  just  as 
Canadians  have  an  imperial  as  well  as  a  Canadian 
patiotism,  so  could  the  members  of  this  new  State 
have  both  a  Jewish  and  an  imperial  patriotism. 
This  would  seem  a  satisfactory  solution,  so  far 
as  English  Jews  are  concerned,  but  it  would  not 
be  so  for  any  Jews  who  are  not  English, — for  Russian, 
Rumanian,  Austrian  and  German  Jews,  for  example. 
If  such  Jew7s  wanted  to  live  in  Palestine  as  members 
of  the  new  Jewish  State,  they  would  have  to  discard 
any  Russian,  Rumanian,  Austrian  or  German  feelings 
and  patriotism  entirely.  And  what  this  may  imply, 
and  what  might  be  the  result,  we  shall  shortly  observe. 

Meanwhile,  I  can  well  believe  that  if  Palestine  after 
the  wTar  is  put  under  English  control,  and  if  a  new 
Jewish  national  life,  or  a  new  Jewish  State,  be  estab- 
lished there,  the  Jews  who  live  that  life,  or  form  that 
State,  may  have  a  happy  time  of  it.  They  ought 
assuredly  to  be  far    happier    than    were    the    Jewish 
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inhabitants  of  Palestine  under  the  feeble,  corrupt  and 
hopeless  rule   of  the   Turks.     I    cannot   believe   that 
Jews  could  be  happier  in  Palestine  than  in  England, 
or  that  any  other  country  could  be  so  good  to  live  in, 
but  then  I  am  an  English  Jew,  and  have  doubtless  my 
English  prejudices.     So  if  any  Russian  or  Rumanian 
Jew,  now  in  England,  but  not  yet  feeling  that  Eng- 
land is  his  true  home,  desires  to  go  and  live  in  Pales* 
tine,  why,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so.     And  good  luck 
to  him  !     And  if  he  and  other  Jews  can  build  up  a 
new  Jewish   State  in  Palestine,    so  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  give  to  men  of  other  religions  the  same  free- 
dom and  the  same  rights  as  they  asked  and  won  for 
themselves  in  England  and  France  (so  long,  in  other 
words,  as  they  do  not  introduce  into  their  new  national 
life  any  hateful  religious  tests,  and   so  long  as  they 
keep  religion  and  nationality  entirely  apart),  we  shall 
watch  their  experiment  with  some  anxiety,  but  with 
every  wish  for  its  success. 

15.     Once  more,  then,  I  have  spoken  about  anxiety  : 
what  are  my  reasons? 

It  has  already  been  said  that  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  Jews  could  for  long,  and  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Jews  could  ever,  live  in  Palestine.  Most 
of  them  could  not  live  there  even  if  they  would,  just 
as  I  believe  that  most  of  them  would  not  wish  to  live 
there  even  if  they  could.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  new  national  life,  or  the  new  State,  had  any  evil 
or  unhappy  effect  upon  the  Jews  outside  Palestine, 
the  smaller  number  of  Jews  would  benefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  larger. 

But  what  evil  or  unhappy  effect  could  there  be  ? 

We  know  that  in  some  countries  the  Jew7s  are  still 

disliked,    and    have    many    difficulties    to    encounter. 

Their  position  in  Russia  and  Poland  and  Rumania  is 

insecure  and  uncertain — to  say  the  least  of  it.  Suppose 
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a  new  Jewish  national  life  and  a  new  Jewish  State  are 
started  in  Palestine.  Is  it  not  likely  that  those  who 
dislike  the  Jews  will  say  :  "  Why  should  we  make 
things  more  comfortable  for  the  Jews  ?  Why  should 
wTe  give  them  every  privilege  ?  Why  should  we  regard 
them  as  fellow  citizens?  If  they  are  uncomfortable 
here,  let  them  join  their  compatriots  in  Palestine. 
They  have  a  home  of  their  own  now  :  let  them  go  to 
it.  They  do  not  really  want  to  remain  here.  Their 
hearts  are  elsewhere.  They  are  only  waiting  till  there 
is  room  for  them  in  Palestine.  Let  us  hurry  up  their 
departure." 

I  fear  that  it  is  not  only  likely  that  those  who  dis- 
like the  Jews  will  say  this  :  I  fear  that  it  is  practically 
certain  that  they  will  say  it.  Whether  it  will  have 
much  influence  for  evil  (it  is  bound  to  have  some) 
depends  partly  upon  the  Jews  themselves. 

The  really  important  thing  is  the  effect  which 
the  new  Jewish  national  life  in  Palestine,  and  the  new 
Jewish  State  there,  and  the  consequent  remarks  of  our 
enemies,  may  and  will  have  upon  the  views  and  feel- 
ing of  the  Jews  themselves.  I  have  already  stated  that 
Jewish  nationalists  and  Zionists  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  Jews  already  now  form  and  are  a  nation 
(though  a  homeless  nation),  that  they  already  now 
possess  a  collective  nationality,  that  they  already 
now  are  (and  have  always  been)  a  '  people.'  That  **s 
a  very  different  matter,  and  a  very  serious  matter.  It 
is  one  thing  for  a  million  Jews  to  form  a  State,  a  nation 
and  a  people  in  Palestine.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
say  that  the  twelve  or  thirteen  or  fourteen  million 
Jews  all  over  the  world  form  a  nation  and  a  people, 
snd  possess  a  nationality  of  their  own.  For  if  that  be 
true,  then  the  allegations  of  our  enemies  are  not 
wholly  unjustified.  For  one  can  only  truly  belong  to 
a  single  nation,  one  can  only  truly  belong  to  a  single 
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people.  Or  if  one  belongs  to  two,  it  can  only  be  if  the 
second  is  a  portion  of  the  first.  Thus  one  can  be 
Welsh  or  Canadian  and  also  British  :  one  can  be 
Bohemian  and  also  Austrian.  One  could  perhaps  be  a 
Jew  (of  Palestine)  and  also  British.  But  one  cannot 
be  Russian  and  British,  one  cannot  be  Italian  and 
Dutch.  If  Palestine  is  to  form  part  of  the  British 
Dominions,  one  could  not  be  a  Jew  (of  Palestine)  and 
also  a  Russian  or  a  Rumanian,  or  a  German  or  an 
Austrian.  The  bond  which  unites  the  Russian  or 
German  Jew  to  the  national  Jew  of  Palestine  must  be 
purely  one  of  religion.  If  it  is  anything  more,  the 
Russians  or  Germans  will  have  every  reason  to  com- 
plain. 

If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  new  Jewish  national  life, 
and  a  new  Jewish  State,  in  Palestine,  Jews  all  over  the 
world  must  be  all  the  more  careful  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  its  members — except  religiously.  They 
must  he  all  the  more  careful  to  declare  that  the  Jews 
outside  Palestine  do  not  form  a  nation,  do  not  form  a 
separate  people,  and  are  nothing  more  than  a  religious 
community,  the  larger  number  of  whom  happen  to 
belong  to  a  particular  race.  If  they  are  not'  careful 
to  do  this,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  use  loose 
language,  and  speak  of  themselves  as  a  people  or  a 
nation  (apart  from  Palestine),  their  position  will  be 
most  precarious.  Still  less  should  they  use  language 
which  might  imply  that  they  regard  themselves  as 
homeless,  or  as  birds  of  passage.  For  men  have  no 
just  claim  to  obtain  or  retain  civic  and  political  rights, 
unless  they  intend  and  desire  to  ca§t  in  their  lot  per- 
manently and  definitely  with  the  peoples  and  nations 
among  whom  they  dwell,  unless  these  are  the  only 
peoples  and  the  only  nations  whose  names  they  wish 
and  seek  to  bear,  and  these  are  the  only  peoples  and 
nations  to  whom  their  allegiance  and   their  devotion 
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are  given.  It  is  a  case  of  either,  or.  No  half  and  half 
feelings  will  suffice.  If  Jews  '  opt  '  for  Palestine,  well 
and  good.  Till  they  get  there,  we  must  put  up  with 
them  as  birds  of  passage,  and  as  people  en  route.  But 
if  they  do  not  desire  to  go  to  Palestine,  then  they 
must  be  whole  hearted  in  their  love  and  devotion  for 
the  countries  in  which  they  have  made,  and  intend  to 
make,  their  permanent  homes.  And  these  countries 
must  be  the  only  peoples  and  the  only  nations  to 
which  they  claim  and  desire  to  belong.  Those  Jews 
who  have  cast  in  their  lot  for  England  must  work  and 
fight  for  her  :  must  live  and  die  for  her  :  they  must 
work  and  fight  and  live  and  die  for  no  other  people, 
for  no  other  nation,  and  for  no  other  national  cause. 
Only  upon  such  terms  have  they  any  justification  to 
retain  the  rights  which  they  now  possess  :  only  upon 
such  terms  have  other  Jews  the  justification  to  claim 
such  rights  elsewhere.  Fulfilled  duties  are  the  condi- 
tion of  ceded  and  retained  rights;  not  merely  a  bare 
obedience  to  the  law,  but  love,  devotion,  and  complete 
identification  with  one's  country  and  her  cause. 

All  Jews  are  interested  in  the  future  of  Palestine, 
and  English  Jews  no  less  than  others.  But  far  more 
interested  than  in  the  future  of  Palestine,  must  we 
English  Jews  be  in  the  future  of  England.  For  Eng 
land  is  our  home,  and  England  is  our  country,  and 
England  is  our  nation,  and  England  is  our  people. 
Palestine  was  the  national  home  of  our  ancestors  long 
ago  :  it  may  become  the  national  home  of  some  of  our 
co-religionists  to-morrow.  If  the3^  can  make  it  a 
happy,  prosperous  and  noble  home,  may  the  divine 
blessing  be  on  them,  but  let  us  who  mean  to  live  in 
England  say  and  do  and  feel  nothing  which  will  lessen 
our  love  for  England,  or  which  will  make  other  Eng 
lish  Jews  less  keen  in  their  attachment,  less  single- 
minded  and  single-hearted  in  their  love.    And  more. 
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In  view  of  the  facts,  in  view  of  the  dangers,  which, 
even  in  England  to  a  small  extent,  confront  the  Jews, 
but  which,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  confront  them  in 
Rumania,  in  Russia,  in  Poland,  in  Austria,  in 
Germany  (and  that  means  which  confront  about  nine 
million  Jews),  let  us  be  careful  to  say  and  do  nothing 
which  may  even  seem  to  make  others  suppose  that 
England  does  not  come  first  in  our  thoughts  and  our 
deeds,  or  that  we  are  not  entirely  single-hearted  and 
single-minded  in  our  love  for  her.  Just  so  would  I 
speak,  if  it  were  my  duty,  to  the  Jews  of  those  other 
countries  and  to  the  Jews  of  all  countries.  For  unless 
the  country  in  which  they  live  comes  first  in  their 
thoughts  and  their  deeds,  unless  their  love  for  her  's 
whole  and  sincere,  Jews  have  no  justification  for  their 
claim  that  equal  rights  should  be  granted  them  when 
they  have  them  not,  or  that  they  should  retain  them 
when  they  already  have  them.  They  have  no  justi- 
fication for  their  claim  that  a  distinct  religion  and  even 
a  separate  race  do  not  prevent  a  common  and  passion- 
ate patriotism. 

But  words  are  said,  and  deeds  are  done,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Zionist  movement  which  do  not,  in  all 
respects,  appear  to  agree  with  the  conditions  for  the 
obtaining  and  the  retention  of  citizenship  that  I  have 
nere  put  forward.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  view  the 
movement,  which  is  to  end  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
Jewish  national  life  and  a  new  Jewish  State,  with 
pronounced  anxiety.  Some  of  the  words  which  have 
been  said  and  written,  some  of  the  deeds  which  have 
been  championed  and  done,  some  of  the  feelings 
which  have  been  aroused  and  stimulated,  justify  that 
anxiety  only  too  sorely.     Let  Jews  beware  in  time. 

16.  I  said  a  few  pages  back  that  there  was  anxiety, 
not  only  lest  the  new  experiment  should  have  an  evil 
effect  upon   the  conditions  of  that  large  majority  of 
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Jews  who  must  live  outside  Palestine,  but  also  lest  it 
should  have  an  evil  effect  upon  the  Jewish  religion, 
upon  Judaism.  With  a  few  words  upon  that  feature 
of  our  subject  I  will  bring  this  essay  to  a  close. 

The  Jewish  religion  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Jews. 
Our  religion  is  what  we  are  here  for.  We  have  never 
shown  ourselves  much  good  at  anything  else  which 
has  a  vital  and  spiritual  interest  for  the  world.  We 
continue  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  Judaism.  If  we  can 
still  be  described  as  a  separate  race,  then  it  must  be 
said  that  the  race  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  religion,  and 
in  no  wise  that  the  religion  continues  for  the  sake  of 
the  race.  It  is  religion  which  is,  and  is  to  be,  the 
great  bond  which  holds  us  together  all  over  the  world  ; 
religion,  and  not  race,  and  not  nationality.  All  our 
Jewish  striving,  all  our  Jewish  actions,  all  our  Jewish 
thoughts,  all  our  Jewish  feelings,  should  have  a  reli- 
gious reference,  a  religious  object,  a  religious  goal. 

But  if  there  is  set  before  Jewish  minds  and  hearts 
a  national,  rather  than  a  religious  ideal,  religion  will 
inevitably  take  a  secondary  place.  For  many  cen- 
turies to  be  a  Jew  has  meant  primarily  to  belong  to  a 
particular  religion.  Now  it  will  mean,  in  regard  to 
one  group  of  Jews,  at  any  rate,  who  will  bulk  largely 
in  the  world's  eyes,  and  in  their  own,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  many  of  their  fellow  Jews,  to  belong  to  a  particular 
nation.  And  religion  can  have  no  place  as  a  mark  of 
modern  nationality.  So  unless  the  Jews  wrongly  and 
foolishly  desire  to  unite  in  Jerusalem  what  they  have 
sought  and  seek  to  keep  asunder  in  London,  Petro- 
grad  and  Bucharest,  the  word  Jew,  so  far  as  Palestine 
is  concerned,  will  mean  a  member  of  a  nation  who  may 
belong  to  any  religion  or  to  none.  Some  of  the 
keenest  Jewish  minds  and  the  most  ardent  Jewish 
hearts  may  spend  themselves  upon  building  up  a 
nation  rather  than  upon  developing  and  enriching  a 


religion.  A  modern  nation  cannot  be  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  a  '  holy  '  or  a  '  peculiar  '  people.  And  even 
in  Biblical  times  it  was  such  a  people  only  which  the 
inspired  men  of  Israel  desired  the  Israelites  to  become. 
In  modern  times  a  nation  is  one  thing,  a  religious 
community  is  quite  another.  There  cannot,  and  there 
must  not,  be  any  coincidence  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Lastly,  there  is  something  more.  There  is  a  hope, 
which,  though  we  may  not  often  speak  of  it,  lies  at 
the  heart  of  every  Jew  who  still  believes  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  and  is  still  keen  about  Judaism.  It  is  the 
hope  which  is  connected  with  the  words  :  '  the  mission 
of  Israel  '  :  it  is  the  hope,  in  the  fulfilment  of  wThich  a 
Talmudic  Rabbi  saw  the  whole  deeper  purpose  of 
Israel's  dispersion.  It  is  the  hope  that  Judaism  may 
one  day  become  something  much  greater  and  larger 
than  the  religion  of  a  single  race,  that  the  houses  of 
Jewish  worship  may,  indeed,  become  everywhere 
houses  of  prayer  for  all  nations.  It  is  this  hope  which 
emphasis  upon  the  supposed  nationality  of  the  Jews, 
which  entanglement  with  political  concerns,  which 
concentration  upon  national  endeavours,  are  likely  to 
injure  and  to  dull.  For,  at  the  best,  the  new  national 
life  and  the  new  national  state  will  tend  to  rivet  the 
Jewish  religion  more  closely  than  before  to  the  limits 
of  a  single  race.  Only  if  the  word  Jew  means,  and 
means  solely,  a  member  of  a  world-wide  and  universal 
religion  can  those  words  of  the  prophet  be  fulfilled  : 
only  then  could  '  ten  men,  out  of  all  the  nations,  take 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  "a  Jew,  and  say  :  We 
wdll  go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with 
you.' 


August,  1918. 
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